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CHAPTER XXVIII.

THE loyalty displayed by the militia and the Catholic peasantry
when the French lay in Bantry Bay, made a great impression on
all classes of politicians. The United Irishmen, indeed, urged
that the French had attempted to land in one of the parts of
Ireland where the organisation was least extended; that they
had sent no intimation to the leaders of the conspiracy which
could render it possible to prepare for their reception, and that
if a French fleet had appeared in the North or North-west
the result would have been very different. In these statements
there was no doubt much truth, but still the attitude of positive
and*, even enthusiastic loyalty exhibited in so many parts of Ire-
land seemed to show that the seditious spirit was less formidable
than might have been imagined, and that a large element of
unreality mingled with it. It by no means followed from the
fact that the bulk of the peasantry in any district had been
sworn in as United Irishmen or as Defenders, that they were
prepared to appear in arms for the French, or even seriously
desired an invasion. The intimidation exercised by small bands
of conspirators induced multitudes to take an oath which they
had very little intention of keeping, and even where intimidation
did not come into operation, disloyalty was often a fashion, a
sentiment, and almost an amusement, which abundantly coloured
the popular imagination, but was much too feeble and unsub-
stantial a thing to induce men to make any genuine sacrifice in
its cause. Everyone who has any real knowledge of Irish life,
character, and history knows how widely a sentiment of this
kind has been diffused, and knows also that districts and classes
where it has been most prevalent have again and again remained
perfectly passive in times when the prospects of rebellion seemed
most favourable, and have furnished thousands of the best and